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June Brides 


UNE is the most popular month 
marriage in most areas of 
United States and particu- 
the Northeastern and the 
North Central regions. In these States 
the daily number of marriages in 
June of 1948 was from 60 to 70 per- 
cent greater than the average for the 
year ; this compared with 45 percent 
for the country as a whole. The de- 
tails appear in the table on the next 
page. In the Dakotas and Wiscon- 
sin, June marriages averaged twice 
the daily number for the year. In 
six other States scattered through- 
out the northern half of the country 
— Oregon, Vermont, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, and Nebraska 
June marriages were at least 70 
percent above the annual average. 
However, June is not the pre- 
ferred month for weddings in all 
areas of the country. In four south- 
ern South 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Georgia— 
December is the favored month. In 
Nevada there is no pronounced sea- 


for 
the 
larly in 


States —- Mississippi, 


sonal pattern, although the summer 
months appear to be rather popular. 
In the neighboring State of Utah, 
May is the month of choice. 

The regions where the marriage 
curve reaches a pronounced peak in 


June also show a secondary peak in 
late summer or early fall. This is 
particularly the case in New Eng- 
land. Secondary peaks in August or 
September, but of smaller magni- 
tude, are likewise observed in the 
Middle Atlantic, the North Central, 
and the Pacific regions. In most of 
these States, the peaks are compen- 
sated for by an exceptionally low 
marriage frequency in the winter 
months. 

The comparatively large number 
of marriages in June in the country 
reflects the traditional popularity of 
that month among single girls, who 
constitute about four fifths of our 
brides. Their choice of month for 
marriage, as compared with that 
of women remarrying, is shown in 


the accompanying chart. While 


brides who are remarrying likewise 


prefer June, their weddings are 
more evenly distributed over the 
year than are those for first brides. 
Among brides who have been pre- 
viously wed, the daily average of 
June marriages is 23 percent above 
the daily average for the year. This 
is about one third of the correspond- 
ing figure for the single. 

Further analysis of the data for 
those who undertake a second matri- 
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Monthly Variation in Marriages for Brides 
First Marrieges and Remarriages. Ten States,* 1948 
(Daily Number Each Month as Ratio per 100 of Annual Average) 
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*lowa, Kansas, Louisiana (excluding Orleans and five other parishes), New Hampshire, New 


Jersey (Camden, Plainfield, and Trenton), New York (excluding New York City), South Dakota, 


Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The June ratio in these States was 168 as compared with 145 
in the country es a whole, 





Source: Basic data obtained through questionnaire by Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


MONTHLY VARIATION IN MARRIAGES IN THE GEOGRAPHIC Divisions 
OF THE UNITED StTaTss, 1948 


| 
| Dau.y Averacg tn Each MONTH AS PERCENT OF DatLy AVERAGE FOR YEAR 
Geooraruic 
Division 
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Source of basic data: Various reports by the National Office of Vital Statistics, and data obtained 


from 
individual States by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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monial venture shows that widows 
prefer the early fall almost as much 
as June and that divorcees choose 
almost equally between June and 
July. That June does not have as 
marked an appeal for brides who 
are remarrying may be explained 
by the fact that many of them are in 
the labor force or have young chil- 
dren in their care; they probably 
find the vacation period the most 
It is 
also likely that a considerable num- 
ber of remarry 
shortly after the dissolution of their 
previous the 


convenient time to be wed. 


young divorcees 


marriage, whatever 


month may be. 


Where Are Our 


_ families are no longer part 


of our social pattern, and they 
are continuing to lose in popularity. 
The rate at which births of seventh 
and higher order occur, has dropped 
nearly 60 percent in the past three 
decades. Even during the recent war 
and postwar period, when rates for 
the low orders of birth reached the 
highest levels in at least a third of a 
century, the rates for the higher or- 
ders continued their downward 
trend. 

Nevertheless, large families even 
now are not altogether out of the 
picture. Somewhat more than 164,- 
000 of the children born in the 
United States in 1947 were of the 
seventh or higher order. While this 
is only about 5 percent of all births, 
the number is large enough to merit 
attention. The proportion of births 
in these higher orders varies con- 
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The seasonal distribution of mar- 
riages is also influenced by the age 
of the bride. The data at hand indi- 
cate that the preference for June de- 
creases progressively with advance 
in age. Up to age 55 this pattern 
is determined largely by the grow- 
ing proportion of remarriages; the 
preference of single women for a 
June wedding lessens only slightly 
with For the older women, 
however, June is outranked by Octo- 
ber as the most popular month for 
marriage. In fact, autumn weddings 
seem to have a greater appeal to 
spinsters to 
widows at these ages. 


age. 


than divorcees or 


Large Families? 


siderably with the region of the 
country and serves as an index of 
the geographic pattern of our large 
families. The percent distribution of 
birth by order and color, for the in- 
dividual States, is shown in the table 
on page 4. 

Large families are most frequent 
in the South. The East South Cen- 
tral States rank first in this regard, 
births of seventh or higher order 
constituting 7.4 percent of all births 
among white women in that area in 
1947; births of 10th and higher or- 
der alone comprised 2.1 percent of 
the total. The South Atlantic and 
the Mountain regions follow in se- 
quence. At the other end of the scale 
are the Middle Atlantic and Pacific 
States; in the last named, white 
births of. seventh and higher order 
were only 2.2 percent of all the 
births, and births of tenth and higher 
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Percent DistrisuTION OF Birtus, BY ORDER OF BratH, CoLor, AND GEOGRAPHIC AREA 
UNITED States, 1947 
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“*Excludes Massachusetts, which does not require reporting by birth order. 
Source for basic data: Vital Statistics of the United States, 1947, Part II, tables 6A and 6B. 
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order merely 0.6 percent of the total. 

Interesting variations can be seen 
within regional groups. In general, 
large families are more common in 
the agricultural States than in the 
industrial areas. In New England, 
for example, the proportion of white 
children of seventh and higher order 
in Maine and Vermont was 3% 
times that in Connecticut. Undoubt- 
edly factors other than urban-rural 
differences play a part. Thus, large 
families are relatively 2% times as 
frequent in Pennsylvania as in the 
neighboring State of New Jersey. 
The highest proportion of white 
births of seventh and higher order 
occurred in New Mexico, where 
they constituted 11.5 percent of the 
total. Yet in Nevada, which is 
also in the Mountain Region, the 
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proportion was only 1.6 percent. 

Colored women, in general, bear 
larger families than do the white. In 
the country as a whole in 1947, 
births of seventh and higher order 
constituted 12.5 percent of all births 
among colored mothers, but only 3.6 
percent of the total among the white ; 
for tenth and higher orders, alone, 
the relative proportions were 4.0 and 
0.9 percent. Among the colored, as 
among the white, the largest families 
are found in the East South Central 
States, births of seventh and higher 
order accounting for 17.1 percent of 
the births among the colored in that 
area. It is noteworthy that the dif- 
ference between white and colored 
in the relative frequency of large 
families has been gradually widen- 
ing in the past few decades. 


A Decade of Internal Migration 


MERICANS are traditionally a 
mobile people, and neither the 
disappearance of the frontier nor the 
shortage of housing has made them 
stay put. More than 19,000,000 men 
and women 18 years old or over in 
April 1949 had moved within the 
year ; the number was even larger in 
the year ending April 1948. Thus, 
about one out of every five adults in 
our country changed residence in 
each of those two years. Consider- 
ably more than half of the persons 
aged 18 and over in April 1947—- 
about 56,000,000—had moved since 
the beginning of the decade. The 
facts by sex and age are shown in 
the table on page 6, which is de- 
rived from sample surveys made 


by the Bureau of the Census. 

The war and its aftermath were 
major factors in this mass move- 
ment of the civilian population dur- 
ing the 1940's. In the early war 
years, and even before, workers 
flocked to areas where industrial ac- 
tivity was being greatly expanded. 
At the same time, many families 
moved about the country to be near 
relatives stationed in military train- 
ing camps. Both during the war and 
the postwar years, some of the shift 
in population resulted from the 
formation of many new families and 
the boom in births. After the war, 
demobilized service men migrated 
wherever the economic opportuni- 
And 


ties seemed most promising. 
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all during the decade there was a 
steady drift of older people toward 
areas with mild climate. 

Inasmuch as the social changes en- 
gendered by World War II had 
their greatest effect on the lives of 
young adults, it is not surprising that 
the men and women under age 35 
showed the greatest mobility. Both 
in 1948 and in 1949 about 30 percent 
of the civilian population at ages 18 
to 34 moved to new homes ; between 
1940 and 1947 about 70 percent at 
these ages in the latter year changed 
residence. Among older persons mo- 
bility was not so great and decreased 
progressively with age. Sex differ- 
ences in migration, however, were 
small throughout the decade under 
review. ; 
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As one might have expected, the 
people moving from one house to 
another within the same locality far 
outnumbered those crossing county 
and State borders. Nevertheless, one 
of the striking characteristics of the 
population movement of the restless 
1940's the amount of 
State migration. Among young 
adults—those under 35—there was 
more moving from one State to an- 
other than from one county to an- 
other in the same State. The tend- 
ency to make such a complete change 
in residence was less marked, how- 
ever, among older persons. Farmers 
and their families were less mobile 
than the nonfarm population, but 
they did not lag far behind ; the facts 
for the two groups are presented 


was inter- 
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in the bottom tier of the table. 

It appears that the peak of the re- 
cent wave of internal migration has 
passed ; the latest figures in the table 
suggest a slowing down of popula- 
tion movement, particularly at the 
older ages. The chances are, how- 
ever, that the mobility of the Amer- 
ican people will be maintained at a 
high level in the next few years, The 
building of new homes is proceeding 
rapidly, foreshadowing a flow of 
people from their present living 
quarters. Then, too, it is likely that 
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the Far West, which has had a phe- 
nomenal population growth in the 
past decade, will continue to attract 
large numbers of people from other 
areas of the country. Economic de- 
velopments in the various regions, as 
in the past, will be an important 
factor in determining the inflow and 
outgo of population. Altogether, the 
American people will continue to 
exercise the freedom they have al- 
ways enjoyed of settling where they 
can make better and happier lives 
for themselves. 


Decreasing Mortality From Home Accicents 


N view of the large toll of life ex- 
I acted each year by accidents in 
and about the home, it is encourag- 
ing that progress has been made 
in reducing the death rate from such 
mishaps. In the past 15 years there 
has been a drop of 40 percent in the 
age-adjusted death rate from home 
fatalities at ages 1 to 74 among the 
Industrial policyholders of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
—from 13.6 per 100,000 in 1933- 
1934 to 8.1 in 1948-1949. While 
these insured are mainly urban 
dwellers, their experience affords a 
good indication of the trend in the 
population as a whole. 

The decrease in mortality from 
home accidents among policyholders 
has been more pronounced for adults 
than for children, and somewhat 
greater for women than for men. 
Among males 15 to 74 years, the 
rate dropped almost without inter- 
ruption through 1945; since the end 
of the war, however, there has been 


no further improvement. Ne ‘erthe- 
less, the death rate among these men 
is now about two fifths lower than 
at the beginning of the period under 
review. Among women at 15 to 74 
years the downward trend in fatal 
home accidents continued even 
through the postwar years. As a re- 
sult, their death rate from home mis- 
haps has been cut by one half. These 
facts are shown in the chart on the 
next page. 

Although the trend among chil 
dren has not been as favorable as 
that among adults, the record for the 
youngsters has improved apprecia- 
bly, as is evident from the broken 
lines in the graph. In each sex, the 
rate dropped about one fourth be- 
tween 1933-1934 and 1948-1949. A 
particularly noteworthy feature of 
the picture among children is the 
distinctly unfavorable experience 
during the war years, more so for 
boys than for girls. This wartime 
rise in home accidents among chil- 
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Trend of Mortality from Home Accidents, 1933 to 1949 
by Sex. Ages 1 to 14 and 15 to 74 Years 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Weekly Premium-paying Business 
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dren undoubtedly reflected condi- 
tions which deprived youngsters of 
the care and attention which they 
Fortunately, the 
upswing during the war years has 


normally receive. 


not continued, and since the close 
of the war the rate has been drop- 
ping sharply for both boys and girls. 

The modernization of the Amer- 
ican home has made it a safer place 
in which to live and work. Marked 
improvements in lighting, cooking, 
and heating equipment are good ex- 
As a result of these im- 
the death rate 
burns and scalds among girls and 
half of 


what it was 15 years ago. In some 


amples. 
provements, from 


women is now less than 


measure the reduced death toll from 
home accidents reflects the effect of 


the educational campaign carried on 
in the.schools and by many organ- 
izations, both public and_ private. 
These programs have undoubtedly 
alerted large numbers of people to 
the hazards in the home and how 
they can be minimized or eliminated. 

The downward trend for fatal 
home accidents is encouraging and 
should serve as a stimulus to fur- 
ther gains. These mishaps still con- 
stitute one of the major sources of 
preventable mortality. Accidents in 
and claim about 
30,000 lives each year in our coun- 


about the home 
try; this is more than twice the com- 
bined total from poliomyelitis, ap- 
pendicitis, the four principal com- 
municable diseases of childhood, and 
the diseases incidental to childbear- 
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ing. It is estimated, moreover, that 
injuries in the home account for 
about one half of the approximately 
10,000,000 persons who are more or 
less seriously injured in accidents 
each year. The campaign to prevent 
home accidents has helped mate- 
rially to reduce this toil, but it has 
not been commensurate with the 
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magnitude of the problem. Fortu- 
nately, increasing attention is being 
given this field of safety by a num- 
ber of agencies. Further substan- 
tial savings in life and limb should 
be effected, particularly if the efforts 
now being put forth are successful 
in enlisting the wholehearted co- 
operation of the public. 


Suicide Among Older People 


HE suicide rate shows a much 
6 pera variation from good times 
to bad among men past 45 than it 
does among younger men; women 
much affected than men 
by economic swings. The pertinent 
data, in the table on page 10, are 
based upon the experience among 
white persons insured in the Indus- 
trial Department of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. The 
suicide rates by age are shown for 
the years 1918-1920, the period of 
low rates in the World War I era; 
for 1930-1932, the years of peak 
rates in the depression period ; and 
for the recent postwar years 1947- 
1949, when the suicide curve again 
dropped to minimal levels. 

Among white males the rise in the 
suicide rate between 1918-1920 and 
1930-1932 increased progressively 
with each advance in age, from 10 
percent at 20-24 years to about 100 
percent in the broad age range 
45-74 years. Since the depression 
the reductions in the suicide rate 
have generally been greatest within 
the same age group, the rates for 
1947-1949 being only about half 
1930-1932. 


are less 


those for Women not 


only have much lower suicide rates 
than men, but they also show a dif- 
ferent pattern in their mortality re- 
ductions since the depression period. 
Whereas the suicide rates fell sharp- 
est among older men, the older wom- 
en show smaller decreases than the 
younger. 

The means by which older people 
take their lives provide an interest- 
ing sidelight on the problem. Among 
the insured white males 45 and over 
in 1947-1949, nearly one third com- 
mitted suicide by hanging. Almost as 
high a proportion used firearms, 
and about one eighth inhaled poison- 
ous gas. Among white females the 
picture is somewhat different. Hang- 
ing and gas each accounted for one 
quarter of their suicides, and poisons 
for nearly one fifth of the total. 

Many suicides can undoubtedly 
be prevented by meeting more ade- 
quately the economic and _ social 
needs of older people. A. consider- 
able proportion of those 65 years and 
over, where the suicide rate is high- 
find themselves ir 
difficulties. Fortunately, 


est, economic 


old-age 


pension plans sponsored by industry 
and by Federal legislation are cov- 
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ering an increasing number of remunerative work. Much can be 
workers. But sound mental health done to help the aged enjoy life by 


among older people involves much — guiding or assisting them in meeting 
more than meeting their economic their housing, medical, and recrea- 
difficulties. It includes overcoming tional needs and by utilizing their 
the frustration and the feeling of abilities for social and community 
uselessness which so many have — services. Older people themselves 
when they are no longer capable of can contribute to this program. 





Exhibits at A.M.A. Session 


Physicians attending the annual session of the American 
Medical Association in San Francisco, June 26-30, are cor- 
dially invited to visit the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany exhibits: 
STUDIES IN: PROGNOSIS 
PROGRESS IN THE CONTROL OF DIABETES 


(Jointly with the George F. Baker Clinic, Boston ) 
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DeaTH RarTEs* PER 100,000 PoLICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
ACCORDING TO THE SIXTH AND THE FirtH REVISIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL List 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PayInG BusinEss— Weekly and Monthiy Combined 
METROPOLITAN Li¥E INSURANCE COMPANY 


April 1950 








| Annual Rate* 
PER 100,000 PoLicyHOLDERS 





INTERNATIONAL | 6th | Sth 
List NUMBER Cause or Deatu Revision | Revision 
(6TH RevisION) AES paemepeengaee megan 

April Apr. __ April | Jan.-Apr 


19501950/19501949 19501949 


ALL C Cc AUSES— Tora. (667 2 679.8 667.2 a 7679.8 678.6 
1-19 Tuberculosis (all forms) : | 20.8, 22.2) 21.6 4 “23.0 25.5 
1- 8 Tuberculosis of respiratory system | 18.9) 20.2] 19.6 2. 1} 21.0 23.4 
20-29 | Syphilis. .... | 4.8) 4.2] 54) 6.5) 54° 6.0 
50,55-56,85 | Communicable diseases of childhood ee ee 8 19) 8 13 
80 | Acute poliomyelitis. . . i 1) - ; ia 
140-205... | Malignant neoplasms (114.5}118.5]117.9 122.3) 122.6 120.2 
ae | Diabetes mellitus... | 17.1) 15.5} 28.7, 24.8) 28.0 25.7 
pope eet | Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system. {345.1|356.5|330.9 326.2'342.2 339.9 
450, 590-594 0 syste r le a *. + DIY. 
330-334 Vascular lesions, central nervous system | 68.0) 69.6) 58.3 58.4 60.9) 61.2 
410-443 } Diseases of heart §|258.2/231.1 225.0'238.2/235.4 
410-416 Chronic rheumatic beart disease 14.6} 15.9 _ 16.0) 15.4 
420-422 Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
disease... . 
440-443 Hypertension with heart disease 
430-434 Other diseases of heart 
| Hypertension without mention of heart 
General arteriosclerosis 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Pneumonia 
Influenza. 
Ulcers of stomach and duodenum 
| Appendicitis 
560-561, 570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction 
543,571-572 Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc 
581.. | Cirrhosis of liver 
640-689 | Complications of Pregnancy, childbirth 
E963,F970-E979 | Suicide........ y j 
F.964,E980-E984 Homicide... . 2.8] 2. 
oper ad | Accidents —total | 82.0) 83.7] 33.0) 34. 4 
E810-E835.... Motor vehicle | 12.6) 14.1 12.6 10.8 
Home...... | 6.6! 8.0| 7.0 9.4 
Occupational | 2.5) 3.1] 2.5; 2.6 


j 


All other causes | 70.6! 70.5| 65.7) 87.1) 61.7 
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“Th he rates for 1950 and 1949 are prov visional. 
tNot available separately. 


Correspondence on the subjects discussed in the STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
may be addressed to: 
The Editor, 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Mr. Eugene B. Poser 
University Microfilms 
313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 


DEATH RATES PER 1.000 POLICYHOLDERS + ANNUAL BASIS 
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| ——1950 
wa-=== 1949 
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I at aN CS NN 
{occ} JAN FEB MAR APR MAY TUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 


1949 69 67 68 66 67 62 62 63 58 60 59 6.2 
1950 70 #65 69 6.7 


Figures are provisional 
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